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THE LAW IN EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY-NINE 

AN opinion was expressed in high quarters, not very 
long since, that the more costly departments of civil 
litigation were gradually becoming less and less 
employed, and would shortly be unnecessary in our 
highly favoured land. The county courts were doing 
all the legal business, and ere long the ‘superior courts 
of common law at Westminster,’ with their imposing 
array of ermined judges, coifed serjeants, silk gowns- 
men, and utter barristers, might without any great 
inconvenience to the public be swept away, and their 
site be profitably occupied by that ever-extending, 
never-to-be-completed building—the stones of one 
portion of which are decaying before the mortar 
uniting the stones of another part has grown hard— 
the New Palace of Westminster. 

Now, if any persons of a credulous turn of mind 
placed confidence in such a happy prospect as this, 
we can scarcely imagine their disappointment upon 
glancing over a volume just issued by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department—namely, the 
Judicial Statistics for the past year. We live in an 
age of figures, when the most beautifully developed 
theory is every’ day shewn to be fallacious by an 
appeal to calculation, and in which the most reason- 
able assumptions are made altogether invalid by the 
‘returns’ contained in a government blue-book. 

The ‘dying out’ of litigation in the superior courts 
was to a certain extent contradicted by the issue of 
86,270 writs of summons, or, in other words, by the 
commencement of that number of actions in those 
courts last year. The ordinary yearly number of writs 
issued—taking an average of twelve years—is 88,144, 
shewing a decrease last year of only 1874; certainly 
not such an alarming falling off as to lead us to prog- 
nosticate the immediate downfall of the institutions 
from which they issued. Most people are afraid of 
the launch of a writ against them, although now, 
instead of being the immediate precursor of a 
sponging-house and admission to bail, or of a 
delivery over to the custody of the sheriff, it is but 
a request from her Majesty the Queen to the de- 
fendant to pay the plaintiff the money declared to be 
owing. ly, we find that not one-third of the 
defendants served with her Majesty’s polite commu- 
nication cared to dispute the claim made upon them, 
but either paid the debt and costs at once, or made an 
arrangement to satisfy their creditor in some other 
way. Nevertheless, 23,762 bold individuals ‘ entered 
an appearance’ in the courts, and manfully began that 
tedious journey which ends with the trial of the cause, 
and a verdict one way or another. Between the 


appearing in a cause and the obtaining or losing a 
verdict, there are innumerable pitfalls. Declaring, 
pleading, replying, rejoining, demurring, &c., all have 
to be successfully passed before a cause can, in due 
legal form, be brought before the sacred twelve, 
whose deliberation upon it is so anxiously sought; 
and, accordingly, we find that out of the 23,000 and 
odd plaintiffs just mentioned, only 3309 set down 
their causes for trial, and no more than 965 causes 
were, after argument on both sides, duly deter- 
mined by a jury. 965 causes out of 86,270 writs 
issued! The percentage, certainly, is very small, and 
yet the amount recovered in each action averages 
upwards of L.340, being L.324,388 in the aggregate. 

The report from which we are quoting supplies 
information respecting the particular matters upon 
which this amount of litigation was indulged in, and 
for which this large sum of money was recovered. We 
find that 222 actions were upon bills and promissory- 
notes, 35 on bonds, 245 for simple contract debts, 168 
for work and labour performed by the plaintiffs, 87 for 
money lent, 19 for personal injuries sustained by 
reason of railway and other accidents; while 22 
young ladies entered the courts to recover damages 
for breach of promise of marriage, and 105 causes 
were the result of slanders and libels. Much has 
been said of late years about the cruelty of ‘starving’ 
jurymen into a verdict, and of the impossibility of 
their agreeing in certain cases. We find that, last 
year, 28 juries had to be discharged without giving 
a verdict, out of the 965 who tried the causes we 
have just enumerated—hardly a sufficient number, 
we imagine, to cause the old-fashioned jury system, 
with all its undisputed advantages, to cease to become 
one of the institutions of our country. 

We have already spoken of the ‘ writ of summons,’ 
and every tyro in the law knows that there are other 
writs, of a much more unpleasant character, issued 
in various stages of the proceedings, and also after 
judgment, in order to enforce the decision of the 
court. The writ of fieri facias takes possession of the 
goods of the unfortunate defendant, and of these 
14,052 were sealed during 1859. The capias ad 
satisfaciendum spreads its tightly grasping fingers 
over his body, and 8142 unhappy individuals experi- 
enced its power during the last-named period. The 
writ of elegit is content with the land and freehold 
property, and was issued in 42 cases ; while the writ 
of possession, resorted to in actions of ejectment, put 
583 anxious applicants in possession of their recovered 


premises. 

The trial of this multitude of causes, and the issue 
of all these hard-named writs, to give due effect to 
solemn proceedings, by no means, however, marks the 
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whole judicial proceedings connected with the courts 
of common law at Westminster. At every stage of 
an action, from its commencement to its close, diffi- 
culties continually arise, which can only be di 

of under judicial authority. To come before the 
court with each of these petty troubles, would 
exhaust the time and patience of three times the 


number of j at present on the bench, and 
accordingly they are settled at chambers. Eve 
judge has his chambers, and a clerk there loca 


rejoicing in the name of a chamber-clerk, whose 
duty it is, upon application, to bring parties by 
summons before the judge whom he represents, and 
upon due attendance, to settle their differences, b 
drawing up an order for that purpose under the judge’s 
directions. From these judges’ chambers there were 
issued, last year, 41,315 summonses, 34,024 common 
orders, and 10,840 special orders, while swearing to the 
alarming extent of 28,300 affidavits was indulged in. 
The transfer from the court to the chamber of the 
mages of this immense mass of business, has 

ected within the last few years at a vast 
saving of public money, time, and convenience ; and 
w in the year 1829, the courts were so 
burdened with trifling applications consuming valuable 
time, that, at the end of the year, no fewer than 
800 odd causes remained undisposed of in the Queen’s 
Bench alone, the improvement in modern times 
has been so great, that 50 cases only in all three 
courts were found remanets, for want of time to try 
them, on the 3lst December 1859. 

It appears, that out of the 965 actions tried, 531 
were attempted to be re-adjudicated upon by the 
court sitting in Banc ; 96 of these were either ordered 
to be tried over again, or were in some manner differ- 
ently decided by the superior tribunal. Even the 
court in Bane did not satisfy some adventurous 
individuals, for no fewer than twenty appealed to 
the more solemn and far more expensive judgment 
of the Court of Error, only four, however, being 
judgment of the court 


Ww. 

We take breath, after running thus rapidly through 
the superior courts, and then step from our elevated 
——. to ascertain what the county courts have been 

ing on the past year. 

The reader, we daresay, knows that the county 
courts of this country have been established during 
the reign of the présent sovereign—that they are 
about in_ number, and are spread throughout 
the whole of England and Wales, to take nce 
of all and causes with a few 
exceptions, from a shilling up to L.50. 

Last year, 714,623 plaints were issued from these 
courts, and 373,657 were actually adjudicated upon, 
being on the average 17 per diem for each county- 
court judge! The jury system does not appear to 
obtain very largely, for in only 988 cases out of this 
large number of plaints was it resorted to. Indeed, the 
question to be determined in these courts is generally 
one of extreme simplicity, as may be imagined from the 
number of cases disposed of being whether the money 
demanded is owing or not. In 285,984 cases, the 
Ce ecw successfully proved his case; in 137,978, the 

endant voluntarily gave up the contest, and paid 
the money ; in 588, the defendant did not appear to 
dispute his liability ; in 8861, the plaintiff was non- 
suited. or ‘hadn’t a leg to stand upon ;’ while 9089 
defendants triumphantly cleared themselves of the 


claim brought —_ them. The amount of the debts 
recovered in courts equalled L.851,732; the 
costs made a ty little picking for the lawyers of 


1.37,628; while the moderate fees, for which the 
county courts have been so much celebrated, realised 
L.215,623—being rather more than one quarter of the 
total amount recovered by the suitors of the court 
during the year. 


To liqui this immense sum of debts, costs, and 


fees, 27,284 warrants of commitment were issued against 
losing parties, 9003 debtors were imprisoned, 98,589 
executions were levied, and 3776 unlucky individuals 
had their goods and chattels sold, to escape from the 
clutches of thelaw. Notwithstanding the terrible item 
of fees, the county court is undoubtedly the poor man’s 
court, and is resorted to in cases where, without such 
a the money in dispute would be altogether 
ost ; the average amount of each debt recovered last 
year being but L.2,9s. ld. 

The public generally, we imagine, know but little of 
the borough, hundred, and manorial courts ; and, until 
the issue of the Home Secretary’s report, everybody 
out of their own immediate operation was in ignorance 
respecting the amount of business transacted in them. 
They are mostly relics of the feudal system, or of a 
state of the law happily at the t day entirely 
unknown. Who pe believe that, not many years 
ago, acourt in Derbyshire had power to adjudicate in 
case of theft by ordering the thief’s hand to be nailed 
to a bleck of wood !—or that, in Essex, a court of civil 
judicature met on a small hill during the night, had 
all its proceedings written down with a piece of coal, 
and confined all oral proceedings to ee At 
the present time, there are about twenty- of 
these courts in operation, multitudes of others ae 
de jure, although obsolete de facto. The Lord Mayor's 
Court of London disposed of L.392,978 worth of 

y during the year, the court of the Sheriff of 

ndon of +..31.979, and the remaining courts of 
L.15,169 altogether. Some of these courts, indeed, 
appear fast going hy the dogs ;’ an can 
imagine the famine-struck appearance ju 
and officers of the Oswestry Court of 
total amount of the plaints entered in which during 
the period we are examining reached only L.3. 

e have neither time nor space to go into the 
returns from the Court of Bankruptcy; we may 
mention, however, that in 1859, 1054 persons were 
declared bankrupt, their debts amounting to 
L.3,645,037. Of this sum, rather more than 
one-quarter was eventually placed in the hands of 
official assignees for distribution amongst the credi- 
tors. It is interesting to read the opinion of the 
commissioners as to the causes of bankruptcy. Out. 
of the 1054 cases which came before them, they trace 
295 to reckless, unsound speculation, and excessive 
trading ; 124 to interest, discounts, accommodation- 
bills, and suretiship ; 323 to incompetence, neglect, 
and personal extravagance; and 145 cases to 
unavoidable misfortune. 

Two thousand seven hundred and sixty-five insol- 
vent debtors ‘ took the benetit of the act’ last year, 
93 being professional men, 26 officers of the army or 
navy, 88 clerks, 1686 traders, 44 shopmen, &c.; their 
total debts amounted to L.313,483, of which L.26,343 
was recovered and divided amongst the creditors. 

And what is the return from that much vilified, 
yet much sought after tribunal, the Court of Chan- 
cery? Its returns run through many thousand 
figures; and by no means without an aching head 
have we been able to make a comprehensive ract 
of them. Know, then, that the High Court of 
Chancery adjudicated upon 4020 claims during the 
past year, amounting to L.1,288,387. It 1746. 
accounts, represented by 1L.6,995,153; sold 490 
estates, and realised for them L.1,745,840; made 
demands of railway shareholders to the tune of 
L.799,092 ; visited by its commissioners 69 lunatics, 
and placed their rty under control, receiv- 
ing into its own Sole for distribution L.330,149. In 
order to transact all this business, 2083 ‘bills in 
chancery’ were filed, and 2558 ‘petitions to the 
court’ were presented, whilst the hardworking clerks 
in the dirty old building at the end of Chancery Lane, 
known as ‘the Accountant-general’s Office,’ duly 
spread the sum of L.15,315, over no fewer than 
22,174 separate accounts. 
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We have but two other courts to notice: the one 
takes cognizance of collisions and other disasters 
upon the stormy ocean ; and the other decides upon 
the disasters occurring to many a goodly vessel upon 
the sometimes stormy sea of matrimony. 

The Court of Admiralty has not been idle; it has 
p> ay cases of salvage, 71 cases of damage by 
collision, 29 matters relating to wages, and 21 other 
nautical suits. The total amount of property adjudi- 
cated upon has been about half a million sterling. 

ve institu i to have their i 
be divorced, and 80 to be separated mensd et thoro, 
while only 9, being ted, have applied to 
have the silken cord wedlock re around 
them. 


that two of the last year’s suitors of the court sued 
i pa’ J ing affidavit that they were 
not worth L.5 in the world! The num of 
cases actually decided last amounted to 202; 
but as 300 causes i on the books at the 


courts of civil judicature throughout England and 
Wales. The grand result of our figures is, that 
about 839,240 last year went to law, or were 
‘thrown into cery ;’ and although not 
ter of this number prosecuted their suits to trial and 
verdict, that, by the direct instrumentality of the 
courts of common law and equity in our country, 


THE WILD HUNTRESS. 
CHAPTER XVIL—THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


Loox forth on the forest ere autumn wind scatters 
Its frondage of scarlet, and purple, and gold: 
That forest, through which the great ‘Father of Waters’ 
For thousands of years his broad current has rolled ! 
Gaze over that forest of opaline hue, 
With a heaven above it of glorious blue, 
And say is there scene, in this beautiful world, 
Where nature more gaily her flag has unfurled ? 
Or think’st thon, that e’en in the regions of bliss, 
There’s a landscape more truly Elysian than this? 
Behold the dark sumac in crimson arrayed, 
Whose veins with the deadliest poison are rife! 
And, side by her side, on the edge of the glade, 
The sassafras laurel, restorer of life ! 
Behold the tall maples turned red in their hue, 
And the muscadine vine, with its clusters of blue; 
And the lotus, whose leaves have scarce time to unfold, 
Ere they drop, to discover its berries of gold ; 
And the bay-tree, perfumed, never changing its sheen, 
But for ever enrobed in its mantle of green! 
And list to the music borne over the trees! 
It falls on the ear, giving pleasure ecstatic— 
The song of the birds and the hum of the bees 
Commingling their tones with the ripples erratic. 
Hark! hear you the red-crested cardinal’s call 
From the groves of annona?—from tulip-tree tall? 
The mock-bird responding !—below, in the glade, 
The dove softly cooing in mellower shade? 
While the oriole answers in accents of mirth— 
Oh, where is there melody sweeter on earth? 


In infamy now the bold slanderer slumbers, 

Who falsely declared *twas a land without song! 
Had he listened, as I, to those musical numbers 

That liven its woods through the summer-day long— 
Had he slept in the shade of its a 
Or inhaled their sweet balm ever loading the breeze, 


He would scarcely have ventured on statements so 


wrong— 

‘Her plants without perfume, her birds without song’ 
Ah! closet-philosopher, sure, in that hour, 
You had never beheld the magnolia’s flower ! 
Surely here the Hesperian gardens were found— 

For how could such land to the gods be unknown? 
And where is there spot upon African ground 

So like to a garden a goddess would own? 
And the dragon so carelessly guarding the tree, 
Which the hero, whose guide was a god of the sea, 
Destroyed before plucking the apples of gold— 
Was nought but that monster—the mammoth of old. 
If earth ever owned spot so divinely caressed, 
Sure that region of eld was the Land of the West? 


my soul to song, 
the silence in which she 


And this scene lay not upon the classic shores of 
the Hellespont—not in the famed valleys of Alp and 
pennine—not by the romantic borders of the Rhi 
but upon the banks of Mud Creek in the state of 
1 rath 

truth, it was a pee ge er @ suc- 
leaving the cabin of my hospitable host. It was the 
season of ‘Indian summer ’—that yy pheno- 
menon of the occidental clime, when the sun, as if 
rueing his southern declension, 
* Virgin’ ‘ Aquarius ;’ and lingering to a 
fo look on that fair he has fertdised i 
beams, dis for a time his intruding 
the hoary 
But his last kiss kills: there is too much i 
in his parting glance. The forest is fired its 
fervour ; and many of its fairest forms the rival god 
of the north may never in his 


At this season of the , too, the virgin forest is 
often the victim of anot hurricane. 


the hurricane is a complete work ; and neither stalk, 
sapling, nor stump may be seen, where it has passed. 
Even the giants of the forest yield to its strength, as 
though smitten by the hand of a destroying angel ! 
Uprooted, they lie along the earth, side by side—the 


ps turned to the lee—in this 
allinement slowly to wither and decay ! 

A forest, thus prostrate, presents for a time 
picture of melancholy aspect. It suggests the idea 
terrible discharge of ‘ grape and canister,’ have been 
struck down on the instant: not one being left to 
touch the bodies of the slain—neither to bury nor 
remove them. Like the battle-field, too, it becomes 
the haunt of wolves and other wild beasts ; who find 


The memory of that 
years ago, to dissolve a marriage cost some three | awaking my muse from 
or four thousand pounds, it is refreshing to know | has long slumbered. But the voice of the coy maiden 
is less melodious than of yore ; she shies me for my 
neglect : and despite the gentlest courting, refuses to 
breathe her divine spirit over a scene, worthy of a 
sweeter strain. 
ginning of the yor, it appears that nearly 
claims have yet to be adjudicated upon. 
Such is a brief summary of the business which, 
1th su -hke devotion, they scorn to shun 
flame ; but with outstretched arms inviting it, offer 
themselves as a holocaust to him, who, through the 
long summer-day, has smiled upon their trembling 
P 
Sweeping them with spiteful breath, this rude des- 
troyer strikes down the trees like fragile reeds, pros- 
trating at once the noblest and humblest forms. Not 
one is left standing on the soil: for the clearing of 
among the fallen trunks, if not food, a fastness secur- 
ing them from the pursuit both of hound and hunter. 
Here in hollow log the black she-bear , birth to 
: her loutish cubs, training them to climb over the 
prostrate trunks; here the lynx and red cougar 
choose their cunning covert; here the racoon 
| rambles over his beaten track; the sly opossum j 
crawls warily along the log, or goes to sleep among 
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the tangle of rhizomes; and the t brown 
wolf may be ae heard howling amides the ruin, | e 


or in hoarse bark baying the midnight moon. 

In a few years, however, this Fane ype assumes 
a@ more aspect: an un springs up, 
that soon conceals the tie dead 
plants and shrubs appear—often of different i 
and ies, from those that hitherto usurped the soil 


—and the ruin is no longer apparent. Its mournful 


leap over a five-barred gate, would have been an 

oit, com with clearing one of these monstrous 
barriers. might add, also, from experience, that 
leaping a log is a feat of considerable danger. There 
is no room for ‘topping;’ and should the iron hoof 
strike, there is nothing that will yield—but on the 
other side the of a broken neck 
—either for the horse or his rider ! 

Not being in any particular hurry, I took the 


picture has given place to one of luxuriant sweetness: | matter quietly; and wound my way a 
the more brillian t sheen of the young trees and shrubs, as wo! of being the maze of Fair Rosamond. 
now covering the nam forming an ble contrast could not help remarking the singular effect which 
with the sombre hues of the surrounding forest. No | the herrikin had produced. To the right and left, 
—— i that melancholy silence, that, for a/| as far as my view could range, extended an opening, 
while, il deusinion over the scene. If, at intervals, | like some vast avenue that been cleared for the 
be heard the wild scream of the cougar, or the dis- On each side 


tant howling of wolves, these scarcely interrupt the 

music falling endlessly upon the ear, poured out from 

the throats of varied songsters—the red cardinals, 

orioles, the warbling fringillide, and the polyglott 

thrushes—who meet here, as if by o—_ to 

make this lovely sylvan spot the scene of their forest 
rts. 


conce 
Shortly after leaving the cabin of the young back- 
woodsman, my path, hitherto passing under the gloomy 
shadows of the forest, debouched upon just such a 
seene. I had been warned of its proximity: my host, 
at ing, had given me directions as to how I should 
my way across the herrikin, which ran 
the trace that conducted to the clearing of the squatter 
—some two miles further down the creek. 
irection, and exhibiting the usual sca mye ed 
aspect ; but instead of this, on emerging from the dar 
forest, I was agreeably surprised by the glorious land- 
that burst upon my view. 
t+ was, as already stated, that season of the year 
when the American woods array themselves in their 
most attractive robes—when the very leaves appear as 
if they were flowers, so varied and brilliant are their 
hues—when the foliage of the young beeches becomes 
a pale yellow, and glimmers translucent against the 


sun—when the maples are dieing off of a deep red, | 1 


and the sumac and sassafras ti 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
A BACKWOODS VENUS. 


After indulging for some time in a sort of dreamy 
contemplation, I once more gave the bridle to my 

was prepared for a tortuous path: m 


to ride nearly twice that distance, in 
crossing it ; and his statement proved literally true. 
The old trace, passing down the creek bottom, had 


across the path—where they still lay, 

set for a donkey-race. Some of them could be ste 
and a few might be om my at 

there were others that rose breast high ; a flying- 


passage of giants, and by giants made ! 
appeared unbroken forest—the trunks standing 
e columns, with shadowy aisles between: the 


the | outward pws eae in a straight line, as if 


so planted. ese shewed not a sign that the fierce 
tornado had so near them; though others, 
whose limbs, almost interlocked with theirs, had been 
mowed down without mercy by the ruthless storm ! 

I had arrived within fifty yards of the opposite 
side, and the dark forest was again before my face ; 
but even at that short distance, the eye vainly 
endeavoured to pierce its sombre depths. 

I was congratulating myself, that I had passed the 
numerous logs that lay across the path, when yet one 
more appeared between me and the standing trees. 
It had one of the tallest victims of the tornado ; 
and now lay transversely to the line of the track, 
which cut it about midway. On nearing this obstacle, 
I saw that the trace forked into two—one going 
around the tops of the decaying branches, while the 
other took the direction of the roots ; which, with the 
soil still ing to them, formed a round buttress- 
i ten feet in diameter. The trunk 
itself was not over five—that being about the 
thickness of the tree. 


success. Log-leaping was new to my Arab; and he 

might stand in of a little training to it. The 

0 a very 0 or 

aor portunity for giving 


Thus prom by St Hubert, I was about spurring 
forward to ee, when a hoof-stroke falling upon 
my ear, summoned me to desist from my intention. 

The sound proceeded from the forest before my 

in 


in all likeli have dashed my 
against that of the ing traveller: since our 
courses lay directly head to h 
While waiting till he should ride out of the way, 
in regard to tho cus of the person who was 
in to the sex person who was - 
ing. It was not a he! On the contrary, something 
i e sun- out of my eyes, obtai a 
fair view of the 
was at an end: I beheld one of the loveliest apparitions 
ever made manifest in female form, or, I need 
scarcely add, in any other shape. 
It was a young girl—certainly not over sixteen 
years of age—but with a contour close verging upon 


XUM 


It was a matter of choice which of the paths should 
be followed: since both appeared to come fy gmt 
again on Se aor side of the tree; but I had 
e up my mind to take neither. One of my motives, 
urning respectively | in seeking this forest-home, had been a desire to 
crimson and scarlet—when the large drupes of the | indulge in the exciting exercise of the chase ; and the 
Osage o: the purple clusters of the fox-grape,| sooner I should bring my horse into practice, the 
and the = a berries of the persimmon or Virginian | sooner I might take the field with a prospect of 
lotus, hang temptingly from the tree—just at that 
season when the benignant earth has oclested, and is 
about to yield up, her annual bounty ; and all nature 
is getty rejoicing at the gift. 
o wonder I was agreeably impressed by the 
gorgeous landscape—no wonder I reined up, and per- ; 
mitted my eyes to dwell upon it; while my heart 
responded to the glad chorus, that, from bird and bee, 
was rising up to heaven around me! I, too, felt joyous 
under the reflection, that, amid such lovely scenes, I 
had chosen my future home. — some one, on horseback, was coming along 
th. 
This caused me to my design, or rather to 
paras wal tho person hod T cow 
tinued in my determination to leap the log, I should, 
three | in but 
and, of course, the trees had fallen perpendicular] 
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womanhood. Her beauty was of that character, 
which cannot be set forth by a detailed description in 
words. In true loveliness, there is a harmony of the 
features that will not suffer them to be considered 
apart; nor does the eye take note of any one, to regard 
it as unique or characteristic: it is satisfied with 
the coup dail of the whole, if I may be permitted 
the expression. Real beauty needs not to be con- 
sidered: it is acknowledged at a glance: eye and 
heart, im with it at the same instant, search not 
to study its details. 

The impression made upon me at first ys of this 
young girl, was that of something soft and strikingly 

utiful, of a glorious golden hue—the reflection of 
bright amber-coloured hair on a blond skin, tin 
with a hue of vermilion—something that impai a 
sort of luminous radiance divinely feminine. Even 
under the shadow of the forest, this luminous radiance 
was apparent—as if the face had a halo around it! 
The reader may smile at such exalted ideas, and 
deem them the offspring of a romantic fancy; but 
had he looked, as I, into the liquid depths of those 
large eyes, with their blue irides and darker pupils; had 
he gazed upon that cheek tinted as with cochineal— 
those li » ven g the hue of the rose—that throat of 
ivory white—those golden tresses translucent in the 
sunlight—he would have felt as I, that something shone 
before his eyes—a face such as the Athenian fancy 
has elaborated into an almost living reality, in the 
goddess Cytherea. 

In short, it was the Venus of my fancy—the very 
ideal I had imbibed from gazing upon many a picture 

e 


that vanity seemed to have made: for there was no 
other article of adornment. Even shoes and stockin; 
were wanting; but the most costly chaussure d 
t, daintily protrudi iow the homespun skirt, 

fell along the dank of the horse. 
' More commonplace even than her homespun frock 
was the steed that carried her—a_ sorry-looki 
animal, that resembled the skeleton of a horse wi 
the skin left on! There was no saddle—scarce the 
semblance of one. A piece of bear-skin, strapped over 
the back with a rough thong, did service for a saddle ; 
and the little feet hung loosely down without step 
or stirrup. The gr kept her seat, partly by balan- 
ing, and as much by holding on to the high bony 
withers of the horse, that rose above his shoulders 
like the hump of a dromedary. The scant mane, 
wound around her tiny fingers, scarcely covered them ; 
while with the other hand she clasped the black 
reins of an old dilapidated bridle. 

from poising he e upon ece 0 
but hers was fi re be 
—— in any attitude; and, as the orse 
hobbled along, the rude movement all the more pal- 
jas, Seg the magnificent moulding of her body 


The contrast between horse and rider—the old 
critter and the young creature—was ridiculously strik- 
ing: the former appearing a burlesque on the most 
beautiful of quadrupeds, while the latter was the very 
im nation of the loveliest of biped forms. 

tis scarcely probable that the Cyprian goddess could 
ever have been brought into such ludicrous ——— 
tion—a shame upon Mercury if she was! In classic 


lore, we find mention of no such sorry steed ; and, for 
his counterpart in story, we must seek in more modern 
times—fixing upon the famed charger of Calatrava’s 
knight. But here the analogy must end: the charms 
of the dark-haired Dulcinea can be brought into no 
comparison, with those of the golden-haired wood- 
nymph of the Obion Bottom. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A SERIES OF CONTRE-TEMPS. 

At sight of this charming equestrian, all thoughts 
of inte the log were driven out of my mind; and 
I rode quietly forward, with the intention of going 
round it. 

It might be that I timed the pace of my horse— 
mechanically, no doubt—but, however that may have 
been, I arrived at the prostrate tree, just as the young 

irl reached it from the opposite side; and we were 
rought face to face, the log-barrier between us. 

I would have spoken; but, for the life of me, I 
could not think of something graceful to say; and to 
have used the hackneyed phraseology of ‘ Fine morn- 
ing, miss!’ would, in those beautiful blue eyes that 
glistened under the shadow of the sun-bonnet, have 
rendered me as commonplace as the remark. I felt 
certain it would; and therefore said nothing. 
acknowledgment, however, was necessary, and, lifting 
the forage-cap from my head, I bowed—slightly, as 
such a salutation required—but with all verve 
that politeness would permit. 

My salutation was acknowledged by a nod, and,.as 
I fancied, a smile. Either was grace enough for me 
to my but, whether the smile was the ae 
of a feeling in my favour, or at my expense, I was 
unable at the moment to decide. 


something to say, 
I had taken the path 1 to the right, and 
which passed around the root: since of the two ways 


tops of the dead-wood—by 
War den design? It had the 
as it accident, or desi t ay 
of the latter. I fancied so, and fell many degrees in 
my own estimation. Her taking what was evidently 
the ‘roundabout’ direction, — unwillingness that 
we should meet again: for the mazy movement we 
were now performing precluded all chance of a second 
encounter, a with the great log still between 
us; and even that no longer vis-d-vis as before, but 
dos-a-dos, almost on the instant of our approaching ! 
rode rapidly 
round the t buttress of roots, for a moment 
concealed ihe fair equestrian from my sight. I did 


second—I had arrived too soon! Golden-hair was 
away up among the tangle of the tree-tops. 
see her bri ag through the branches— 
now =i i hidden by the broad leaves of the 
bignonias that laced them together; and to make me 
more miserable, I fancied that she was moving 
with a studied slowness! 
I had already reached that point where the path 
parted from the log. I dared not pause: there was 


| 
friend had proved emphatically false. If not Venus I | 
saw before me, it was her counterpart in human form! 
And this fair creature was costumed in the simplest 
manner—almost coarsely clad. A sleeved dress of | I should have an opportunity of repeating the bow, 
homespun with a yellowish stripe, loosely worn, and | as we met again in going round the tree. Then I 
open at the breast. A cotton ‘sun-bonnet’ was the | should certainly mk her; and as I turned my 
only a head—her bright amber-coloured | horse’s head to the path, I set about thinking of 
hair the only shawl upon her shoulders, over which 
it fell in ample luxuriance. A string of 1s around 
her neck—false ones, I could see—was ie aie effort 
this appeared to e shortest and moi 
What was my chagrin, when, in glancing over my 
arm, I perceived that I had made a most grievous 
mistake: she was going in the opposite direction ! 
Yes—she had chosen to go round the ; 4 
1s with the intention 0: ing forward in time. 
rapidly did I pass, and so absorbed was I in the idea 
of another sweet salutation, that I saw not the fear- 
ful creature ae dee upon the log—on the 
sunny side of the upheaved mass of earth. 
Once on the other side, I discovered that I had 
made a third mistake—equally as provoking as the 


y situation 
frellised Sm eee of the bignonias ; she had stayed 
perhaps to pluck a flower. 
‘Happier far if I had never seen her!’ was the 
reflection that occurred to me, as I entered under the 


I should have heard her voice—no doubt an addi- 
tional charm—for I never saw a beautiful woman 
and I fear the inverse proposition 


Note true. Why passed I without speaking? 


The girl was upon the other side of the and 
near the point where she should have turned off from 
it; but, instead of advancing, I saw that she had come 
to a halt—her attitude expressing the wildest terror, 
aa if some fearful object was before her! 
too, shewed affright, by sn loudly—his 
raised high in air, and his long ears pointing forward. 

J teary y on the 
bridle—as if to head him away from the spot; but 
this was im t log o ping the 
first, formed an avenue, into which the had 
backed, so narrow as to leave not the slightest chance 
of his turning in it! There was no way of his getting 


forward or backward. Forward he not go; 
and backward he was moving, as fast as the nature o 
the ground would i 
against one of the ; then with a quick rush back- 
e other, that, but for 
would have brought him upon his hes ! 
was evidently the result of terror, at sight of some 
in front. It was aided also by the half- 
mechanical action of the rider; who, dragging con- 
! 
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the vibrating from 


his limbs, so closely did the monster crawl; but his 
great tail, taperin Gee feet behind him, was seen 
to side, or at intervals m nens 
with quick jerks: expressive of the enjoyment he 

was receiving in the contemplation of his prey—for 


such he deemed the affrighted maiden before him. 
I saw not the cougar’s face—hideous sight at such 
‘a moment—nor yet his eyes. Both were turned from 


me, and fixed steadfastl hie 
The fierce beast did not perceive my approach: 
saw pause, as ‘or sp 
y | Luckily, the old horse, m4 
same creeping attitude as before. 
With a glance, I had comprehended the situation : 
indeed, at the first glance I Salsehonh it perfectly. 
My er in acting only arose from the cost af 
or action ; and that did not take long. 
It wenkstinash with => carry my rifle over my 
shoulder, or rested across the pommel of my saddle: 


ed my nerves and ceraightened my 
proved sufficiently true for the destruc- 


opposite 
the branches. Tt was clear that 


* 
* 


What followed, I leave ion of my 
reader. Suffice it to say, that the inc te goo he 
friend. The ice of i erence was 


of her who gave utterance to 
them, a trul grateful heart. 
I rode with my fair protégée across the track 


end 
from holding much converse with A ae and 
then, was there for a word. 


name was 
asked nor ascertained ! 

She was on one who lived on 
the other side of the creek—some friend of her father. 
Would that I could have claimed to be her father’s 
friend—his relative—his son ! 

We reached a ford: it was the crossing-place. The 
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of—and, with a lingering look towards that glittering 
attraction, I reluctantly headed my horse to 
A last glance over my shoulder made no improve- 
gloomy shadow of the trees—less gloomy than 
ith one now m : 
had I been so shy with this forest phe yo 
way to secure her indifference. Why had I 
to her, if only in commonplace? Even ‘ : 
» would have promised me a response; an 
result could not have been more unfavourable. 
the deuce had I not bidden ‘ Good-day?’ 
in either case, always m hanc t was but the wor! 
of a moment to get the piece ready. 
The pressure of the muzzle against my horse’s ear, 
was a signal well understood ; and at once rendered 
imipiewon—— io: What do - hear: womans | him as immobile, as if made of bronze. Many years of 
voice—a cry?—of terror? There —_< scream ! | practice—d 
the words, ‘ Help, oh! help!’ Is it she who is calling? | game—had 
¥es—yes—it is she! sight. Both 
By such strange sounds were my reflections | tion of the cougar. Quick after the crack, I saw 
interrupted. red body roll back from the log; and, when the smoke 
Turning ap with a wrench, I urged him thinned off, aca th walling thn 
back along path. I was yet scarcely a dozen See 
lengths from the ae the reflections above tell: for he was fairly on the ridge of the dead-wood 
detailed were but the thoughts of a moment. when I fired. Perhaps, on receiving the shot, he had 
Half-a-dozen leaps of my steed brought me back | fancied that it came from the aoe visible to 
to the edge of the ing timber; where I pulled | him; and by an instinct impelling him to escape, had 
the of the singular summons | tum 
had reached me. I 
made no ing : no on was needed : | am 
the scene explain ed itself: ‘oat the moment of my | lead en ring oO 
emerging from the shadowy path, I had a tableau | had passed through his spine, crashing the column in 
under my eyes, expressive as it. was terrifying, twain. bin , 
After playing upon him with my revolving pi 
e seeing e 
modic ‘ kick.’ 
a more than smiles—by words of praise that 
rang melodiously in my ear—words of nae 
7 with the free innocent naiveté of childhood— 
etween the two trunks, but by going straig t | 
i lo fallen timber could have gone with her to the 
| Of love Was Upon thought i 
sense—engrossing every t in contemplation 
of the divine creature by my side. I cared not to | 
talk—enough for me to look and listen. 
My astonishment was of short duration. Effect I did not even think of questioning her as to 
|| amd cause came under my eye almost at the same 
instant. The latter I saw upon the log in hideous 
| form—the form of a cougar / 
| _ Slowly advancing aang the dead-wood—not by 
| bounds or paces, but with the stealthy tread of a cat— 
} his long red body stretched out to its full extent, the 
: beast more resembled a gigantic caterpillar than a 
| quadruped. I could scarcely detect the movement of 
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house, to which her visit was intended, stood not far 
off, on the other side ; and I must needs leave her. 

Emboldened by what had passed, I caught hold of 
that little hand. It was a rare liberty ; but I was no 
longer master of myself. There was no resistance ; 
but I could perceive that the tiny fingers trembled at 
my touch. 

* * * 

The old horse, with provoking impati plunged 
into the stream ; and we were 

I watched her while crossing the creek. The 

sparkled like pearls upon her naked feet. 

of dashed higher by the hoofs of the horse, were 
— upon her cheek, and clung to the carmined 

Lingering upon bank, upon her 
eyes, followed it through ¢he forest 
aisle; and then, saw it only at intervals, moving like 
some bright meteor among the trees. At length, 
by as turning in the path, it was taken from 
my 


A TABULAR VIEW OF THE FROG 
AND SNAIL 

Tue eatable frog of France differs from its English 
cousin both in its colour and habits. It rejoices 
in the name of La Grenouille Mangeable (Rana escu- 
lenta viridis, aquatica), and those who thought to 
ridieule their Gallic neighbours under the name of 
Jean Crapaud, convicted themselves of a zoological 
as well as social solecism. 

The colour of the French frog is generally of a 
lively green; the belly is white, and three stripes of 


yellow run down the back and sides, giving it a ‘neat | i 


but not gaudy’ appearance. A few black spots scat- 
tered about it, increasing with its age, serve, like 
crows’ feet, to mark the flight of years. The skin is 
soft and always supple, owing to a waterproof compo- 
sition which continually exudes from its pores. Its 
organs of sight and hearing are remarkably keen, the 
eyes being large, prominent, and brilliant, and sur- 
rounded with a ring of gold. The ears are placed 
behind the eyes, and covered with a tense membrane, 


which, while it keeps out the water, does not impede the 


the hearing. The muzzle is pointed; the mouth rather 
large, and furnished with minute teeth; the nostrils 
small and delicate. The shape of the body is almost 
elegant, the inferior limbs being long and slender; and 
its movements, whether in leaping or swimming, are 
remarkable for their grace and agility. It may 
interest some of our readers to know, that the hind- 
legs are nearly twice as long as the front, and that it 
has four fingers and five toes on their respective mem- 
bers, the thumb and the great toe being of larger propor- 
tions than the rest. With all these natural advantages, 
it is not surprising that Monsieur Frog should be 
the hero of many a romance, and bear throughout 
Europe the character of a successful wooer. His con- 
jugal affection, however, is unmistakable, and not even 
the Divorce Court could separate him from the object 
of his annual attachment. His heart is of such strong 
emotions, that cruel experimenters have found that 
it continues to beat for seven or eight minutes after 
being detached from its body; and that, although 
deprived of air, its pulse beats on without the action 
of the lungs. In its juvenile state, the frog opens and 
shuts its mouth and eyes with each beat of its pulse, 
an operation eminently ridiculous in the human sub- 
ject. Its food consists of anything which comes across 
it, either on land or in the water—worms, leeches, 


snails, beetles, n’importe quoi, as long as it is alive and 
kicking. It projects its long tongue which is 
furnished with a glutinous fluid; fixes its prey, 
and conveys it to its throat in the twinkling of an 
eye. The operation is so instantaneous as to be 
imperceptible. Its appetite is good, and its bill of 
fare rather comprehensive; it will even swallow 
young mice, ducklings, and callow nestlings of aquatic 
birds, if they come within its reach. 

If the frog has a weak point, it is in the notion 
which it possesses, in common with many of the 
highest order of mammalia, that it can sing; and, 
accordingly it has considerably injured its reputation 


g | by shewing off its voice. The French frog is even 


more conceited in this respect than the English; and 
to whatever cause it is to be attributed, a party of 
French frogs cannot get together without making 
such an intolerable jabber and croak as would last an 
English coterie for their natural lives. ‘ Brek-kek-kek- 
kek, coax-coax ; brek-kek-kek-kek, coax-coax!’ is still 
the burden of their chant, as it was in the time of 
Aristophanes; and the old grievance has descended 
from generation to generation, without any symptom 
of alleviation or justice to Frogland. Curiously 
enough, the males make the most noise, being 
furnished to that end with a kind of bladder in the 
neck, or double-action bagpipe; but, on the other 
hand, the voices of the females are the hoarsest and 
most aggravating. When, however, intent upon doing 
the 


d 
F 
i 


receiver. 

Frogs have many enemies, and few friends. In the 
water, they fall a prey to snakes and eels, pike and 
trout, and many aquatic birds; while on 
and owls, moles and weasels, make an occasional meal 
of them. We have even seen it stated that wolves 


caught at night, by being dazzled with bright lights 
and torches; their brilliant eyes reflecting * the light, 
and the ee into his net. 
But the most successful is a bit of red cloth, 


sweet, and plaintive, like a bell heard in the stillness 
of summer evening ; from which some naturalists have 
inferred that it is only the married couples, and old , 
maids, and bachelors, whose voices are so harsh and 
grating, the courting and honey-moon tones being 
pitched in a different key. 
Although frogs have no tailors’ or milliners’ bills, 
they follow the fashions in having a new suit every 
week or fortnight during the summer, and in casting 
people in their country, they lie torpid 
winter, hiding away in some subterraneous or sub- 
aqueous retreat, and living, no one knows how, on 
r own resources. 
nother point of resemblance to the human ies 
gay colours fade, and their whole appearance becomes 
rusty and seedy, so much so, that the country-peo 
think they are then transformed into toads. 
are, however, in reality, very long-lived and vivacious, 
and even when deprived of air and other essential 
conditions of life, they manage to live; they will even 
| 
are fond of them; but this may be a mistranslation 
from the Latin /upus, which stands both for the wolf 
and the pike. 
In France, however, they are reserved for a higher 
twenty francs, and = oS entrance and their 4 
gies and the ing of 
champagne. most esteemed species oe 
deep clear Is, not muddy ditches, and are not 
ody cone | by hand. Civilisation, however, has 
found out their weak points. Sometimes they are 
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which, being moved about before them, they cannot 
resist its fascination, but jump at it, and are gene- 
rally caught by the concealed hook. In some parts 
also, as in the neighbourhood of Paris, they are fre- 
quently dragged from their homes by t rakes. 
a as to the antipathy which exists to the 
as an article of food. If it is coincident with 
the old aversion to the French, now is the time 
to put an end to it. With our ‘alliance cemented in 
blood,’ and the entente cordiale baptized in wine, all 
national antipathies must vanish ; and if we open our 
mouths to the liquids, we must not shut them to the 
solids. If we swallow the claret, there is no reason 
why we should strain at the frog. For any antecedent 
objection, we might quote Plutarch De Pyth. Orac., 
to the effect that to the Greeks the frog was a ‘sacred 
phatic pro , whatever that may be; 
and Philastri ius Brixiensis es tells us that it was held 
sacred in Egypt, which Jablonsk confirms when he 
informs us that it is found in the Bembine table sitting 
the lotus. as an 
ic inepiration (Virgi id, vi. 46), 

of turgli and e of Wit 
those, however, who are still unconvinced by its 
emblematic and sacred qualities, we must try lower 
aouk. and endeavour to stimulate their appetite by 


the hind 


twenty minutes; add a little cream; finish 
yolk and lemon juice ; garnish with lemon. Probatum 


empire was ransacked for the finest and fattest i- 
mens. The islands to have produced the finest 
sorts, for the names of Astypalus, Sicily, the Balearic 
Isles, and Caprea, were as significant a commendation 
as Milton, and Colchester, and Cancale, when applied 
to the bivalves. 
The practice of ing snails for the table lasted 
for many centuries ; and there were to be found many 
establishments for this purpose, known as escargoti 
in France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Austria, duri 
the last 
ost the 


The monasteries and convents 
poly of this business; and Addison 
speaks of having seen the snailleries of the Capuchins 
at Friburg and Ulm, which supplied millions of these 
delicacies to the Austrian religious establishment 
during Lent. These parks, as they were called, were 
shady courts, surrounded with old. walls, and abund- 
antly supplied with moss-grown stones and the plants 
in whick snails do mostly co ; moreover, a 
close net-work or trellis covered the top of the court, 
to check the roving propensities of the inmates, and to 
prevent them, as eller remarked upon a similar 
provision, ‘ from losing themselves outside.’ 

Like the frog, the snail never found many admirers 
in England as a comestible ; but in France, especially 
in the western and southern departments, it is a 
favourite article of food, and an important item of 
commerce. They are not only used for home con- 
sumption, but even sent abroad to America, the 
in which they are may be formed from the pri 
current, which varies according to size and alee: 
from a penny to twopence per hundred at Toulouse, but 
those which are sent to Paris, from Burgundy, Cham- 
pagne, and Franche Comté, realise as much as sixpence 
per hundred. The latter, however, are of a very large 


ith | and succulent description, known as Helix Pomata, 


the vine-snail or Burgundy oyster. The entire 
animal is nearly three inches long, of a yellowish or 


est. 
Fried —Prepare as above, and lay them in a} greenish 


ley, and 


or 
water, with sweet herbs, garlic, shallot, 
onions i em for an 


shred small, and spices; leave 
two ; them in oil or top-pot, or shake 
a flo cloth, or dip them in or egg, 
The result is a dainty dish. Hzxperto 


If he was a bold man who first ate an , we 

it to be equally incontrovertible that he was a 
bolder or more hungry man who ate the first snail ; 
and that he must have had as much ‘heart of oak and 


fragile bark to the truculent sea. 
snail has 


article of food from the carliest ages; and all natu- 
ralists, from Pliny to the present writer, agree in 


os it to their readers, without, however, 
very disti y, committing themselves to the fact 
i great 


true friend in these doub’ matters, immortalises 
pod Fulvius Hirpinius as the bold individual who 
an 


extent that he built a grand snaillery, and 
fattened his pets upon meal and mulled wine, with 
a spicing of aromatic herbs and other confections. 


com ents; and pt the different species 
in ‘heir’ 5 particular houses—the Reatian in one, the 
Illyrian in another, the African in a third, and so 
on. His example found numerous imitators, for in 


grey, and its skin with 
tubercles. Its shell is portiona' large, thi 
and strong, of a wate! oy or yellowish colour, with 
i and markings. It is common in the 
a ee in the north and centre 
of ce, but is not a habitant of the south. Its 
shell is, however, frequently found in the Roman ruins 
which abound in Provence—the Provincia Romana— 
and from this it is inferred that it was one of the 
species which the Romans imported for their parti- 
cular gratification. 

It is common in the north of Europe, and is 
now abundant in our own country; but it is only 
since the middle of the sixteenth century, when a 
Howard of Arundel naturalised them in the coun’ 


In the south of France—not to travel beyond the 
scene of their canonisation for the table—we have 
Helix aspersa, the snail, the common garden 
land; H. nemorosa, the woodland snail; in 
Languedoc, H. lactea, the milk-white snail; and H. 
verniculata, the worm-shaped snail, called also Mour- 
gueta, or the little nun, from its habit of retiri 


we 

At Marseille, the H. Pisana, or snail of Pisa, is in 
most ye jae being eaten to the amount of some five 
or six thousand francs every year. This is a — 
and delicate-looking snail, with a yellowish shell, 
marked with brown bands, and the interior of pearly 
rose. This would be a good snail to begin upon, if 
we were recommending a course, as it a much 
less formidable appearance than the large Pomatia, 
or Burgund These are the pri 
in fees oh are in request for the table, but it 
must not be su that they are gathered at 
random, or cooked without serious preparation. 
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Fricassée of frogs.—Skin and prepare | 
quarters; blanch (not the cook’s name, but a modus 
operandi), and throw them into cold water; drain, and 
put them into a saucepan with a piece of butter, a 
clove of garlic, parsley, onions, and chives, sweet 
herbs and spices ; let them soak a little on the fire, 
but not to brown ; add a thickening with a glass of 
wine, a little stock and salt; stew them slowly for | 
our 0 | 
them in 
and fry 
crede, 
| 
pie brass about his breast’ as the mariner who | 
Nevertheless, the of Surrey, that we have petichted in the general 
beatitude. There are many er kinds of snails, 
with various characteristics and recommendations. 
| 
‘ otf the delicacy. | 
or the edification of those who may be inclined to | 
follow his example, it is recorded that this noble 
Roman and great man constructed his snaillery in his 
country-house at Tarquinia by building a wall full of | 
y 8 time shaus hac ome tavouri wr 
the Roman gourmands, and every corner of the ‘ 
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government, which excludes mush- abroad, England expects every man to do his d in 
the deli f the ital, does not | adopting e addition to his bill of fare whi 
e strict discipline. | good appetite. : 


t for all sorts of poisonous plants; and pro- 
bly, if they were eaten in their natural state, 
th be dangerous. The head- 


of previous fasting purpose. 
hybernation of the snail is curious. As winter 
it retires into cracks and holes of walls 
trees, and there passes the winter. In order to 
exclude the cold and draughts, it covers the door of 
its house with what scientific le call an epiphragm, 
which, being interpreted, is a kind of glass-door formed 
of its own juices, dried and hardened to the consist- 
ence of shell. This kind of front-door it also uses 
during the great heats of summer, in order to prevent 
too t loss of moisture. 
any of our English cookery-books recommend a 
dish of snails, it is generally with a diffident air, and 
an appeal to their medical rather than their 
nomical virtues ; for instance, snail-powder, which is 
made of these mollusks dried in an oven, shell and 
all, and then bruised in a mortar, is only recommended 
as a dose to be taken as an emulsion; and slater or 
slug powder, which is similarly prepared, is recom- 
mended as more slimy, and consequently more suitable 
for consumptive patients. 
Here, however, is a 


king 
the hand ; slice them, pound the shells, and put all 
into a sauce- with as much water as will cover 
them ; boil, skim, and let them simmer for several 


The cookery-book confesses the taste to 
somewhat mawkish ; and the French writer on 
subject says that their flesh is fade and coriace, 


requires stro . The late traveller Burck- 
hardt, we are told, to amuse himself in eating 


no a for foreign travels. 
John Bull an objection to 

Snaps and snails 

And puppy-dogs’ tails, 
there is no reason why he should be so very particular 
in hie old ove ing unclean to which he 
is unaccustomed from his ood. The day~may 
come when he will be compelled to leave his celestial 
food, his sempiternal roast and boiled, to feed on 
garbage, to dine upon raw offal with the Zulus, or to 
make one of a big chicha or mishla drink upon the 
Mosquito shore; but at anyrate, with the — 
increase of population, and contemplating the ible 

the import of the staff of life from 


MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
We did not know, when we bewailed Macaulay’s 
death a few months ago, the full. measure of the 
debt we owed to him. We felt, indeed, that he had 
touched nothing which he had not adorned; that he 
had attempted nothing in which he did not admirably 
succeed; but we were unaware, until the publica- 
tion of these miscellaneous writings,* how much he 
had adorned and succeeded in. In addition ‘to the 
prose works now reprinted, with most of which we 
were already well acquainted, and all of which, even 
the least known, such as the essay upon Barére, for 
instance, carry with them some tremendous evidence 
of the hand that wrote them+—there are some poems 
which may take rank with the best of his Lays. The 
subjects of these are very various: a love-song 
blushes beside a withering political satire ; an epitaph 
mourns in the next page to a rakehelly ballad ; but all 
are skilfully imagined and carefully composed, and 
would set pA other writer, who written nothing 
else, in the list of acknowledged and poets. 
There is no more slovenliness in those of 1813 than 
in those of 1856; no sound without sense; no out- 
burst of too enthusiastic youthhood. This graybeard 
juvenility, this young wisdom, rises, indeed, to 
vation in Lord Macaulay ; one feels indignant with a 
man whose earliest writings shew no trace of his 
having been a boy; whose opinions in adolescence 
have fully formed upon the most judicious 

itical models. It strikes us somewhat aghast to 

iscover an ‘old Whig’ in the person of a lad of nine- 
teen. Toryism and Radicalism are excusable enough 
at such an — but the former the young Macaulay 
re. with sublimest contempt; and the latter he 
utes after this uncomplimentary fashion : 
A RADICAL WAR-SONG. 
Awake, arise, the hour is come, 
For rows and revolutions ; 
There ’s no receipt like pike and drum — 
For crazy constitutions. 
Close, close the shop! Break, break the loom, 
Desert your hearths and furrows, 
And throng in arms to seal the doom 
Of England’s rotten boroughs. 
Copley to hang offends no text ; 
A rat is not a man, sir : 
With schedules and with tax-bills next 
We’ll bury pious Van, sir. 
The slaves who loved the Income Tax, 
We'll crush by scores, like mites, sir, 
And him, the wretch who freed the blacks, 
And more enslaved the whites, sir. 


The peer shall dangle from his gate, 
The bishop from his steeple, 
Till all recanting, own the State 
Means nothing but the People. ' 
We’ll fix the church’s revenues 
On Apostolic basis, 
One coat, one scrip, one pair of shoes 
Shall pay their strange grimaces. 


* The Miscellaneous Writings of Lord Macaulay. Longmans. 

+‘ As soon as he (Barére) ceases to write trifies, he begins to 
write lies ; and such lies?) A man who has never been within the 
tropics, does not know what a thunderstorm means; a man who 
has never looked on Niagara, has but a faint idea of a cataract; 
and he who has not read Barére’s Memoirs, may be said not to 
know what it is to lie.’ 


The paternal 
permit snails 
certificate of 
It has been remarked that snails have a particular|] 
greatest difficulty in preserving his belladonnas, his 
daturas, his lobelias, mandragoras, hemlocks, and even 
his tobacco-plants from the attacks of the snails; for 
if there is one plant more poisonous than another, it is 
sure to be the favourite food of these gentry. We 
' poisonous fungi with great avidity. . 
These bad habits have, therefore, given rise to the 
—— of interdicting the use of snail-flesh except 
uring the winter season, when, by reason of their 
hybernation and prolonged fast, they have absorbed 
or otherwise purged themselves of all the poisonous i 
residue of their food. If they are made use of at 
other seasons, they are subjected to a long course 
| 
} 
Wash them extremely well, and throw them into 
hot water; take them out of the shell, 
hours ; add a little salt, sugar, and a very small quan- 
tity of mace, to correct the mawkish taste; and then 
serve them—or as some would say, as Abernethy 
recommended the cucumber to be served, throw 
be 
the 
and 
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We'll strap the bar’s deluding train 
In their own darling halter, 

And with his big church Bible brain 
The parson at the altar. 

Hail, glorious hour, when fair Reform 
Shall bless our longing nation, 

And Hunt receive commands to form 
A new administration. 

Down with your sheriffs and your mayors, 
Your registrars and proctors, 

We'll live without the lawyer's cares, 
And die without the doctor’s. 

No discontented fair shall pout 
To see her spouse so stupid ; 

We'll tread the torch of Hymen out, 
And live content with Cupid. 


Then, when the high-born and the great 
Are humbled to our level, 

On all the wealth of Church and State, 
Like aldermen, we 'll revel. 

We'll live when hushed the battle’s din, 
In smoking and in cards, sir, 

In drinking unexcised gin, 
And wooing fair Poissardes, sir. 


By very far, however, the best of the Macaulay 
ballads, and perhaps the best historical ballad in the 
language, is, ‘ The Battle of Naseby, by Obadiah-bind- 


stirrimg ballad and graceful song, The is too 
long to be quoted here ; but these four eS 

ing charge of Cromwell, will give forth a ring 
of that true metal of which the whole is composed: 
The furious German comes, with his clarions and his 


drums, 
His bravoes of Alsatia, anfpages of Whitehall ; 
They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes, 
close your ranks ; 
For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 


We are broken! We 
are gone 
© Lord, put forth thy might! © Lord, defend the 
right ! 
Stand back to back, in God's name, and fight it to 
the last. 


ground : 
Hark ! hark !—What means the trampling of horse- 
men on our rear? 
e, boys. 
Bear up another minute : brave Oliver is here. 


Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 

Like . whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the 
ykes, 

Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the Accurst, 

And at a shock have scattered the forest of his 
pikes. 

Why it was that Lord Macaulay never fathered such 

a song as the Naseby, while he permitted /vry and 

the Armada to appear among his ised pieces, 

we do not know; perhaps he shrank such an 

appearance of republican enthusiasm, even though it 


was manifested by proxy, and in the 
fictitious character. What he chiefly as & poet 
—and it is a great lack—is originality of form He 
borrows, not his ideas, indeed, but the whole struc- 
ture of his poems from other writers; and this—not- 
withstanding that almost in every case the copy is 
better executed than the original—combined with the 
fact, that the author himself is never visible, but 
always embodied in some historical or other character, 
hes to Bie being Sor lower in tho 
bards than he deserves. His great eminence as a 
prose writer has also tended to diminish his i 
reputation with that numerous class who to 
place a doubled laurel upon any man’s brow. And 


et how splendid the i , how spirited the 
ymns of praise, in thi of and 
Akirad—a poem equal, as it seems to us, to “3 
to any save one, of those composing Lalla Rookh. Thus 
he makes Jubal sing to the nation sprung from the 
of Cain, in pasion of thelr fates 
Sound the timbrel, strike the lyre, 
Wake the trumpet’s blast of fire, 
Till the gilded arches ring, 
Empire, victory, and fame, 
Be ascribed unto the name 
Of our father and our king. 
Of the deeds which he hath done, 
Of the spoils which he hath won, 


When the deadly fight was fought, 
When the great revenge was 
When on the slaughtered victims lay 
The minion stiff and cold as they, 
Doomed to exile, sealed with flame, 
From the west the wanderer came. 
Six score years and six he strayed 
A hunter through the forest. shade.. 
The lion’s shaggy jaws he tore, 
To earth he smote the foaming boar, 
He crushed the dragon’s fiery crest, 
And scaled the condor’s dizzy nest ; 
Till bardy sons and daughters fair 
Increased around his woodland lair. 
Then his victorious bow 
On the great bison’s horn he hung. 
Giraffe and elk he left to hold 
The wilderness of boughs in peace, 
And trained his youth to pen the fold, 
To press the cream, and weave the fleece. 
As shrunk the streamlet in its bed, 
As black and scant the her 
O’er endless plains his flocks he led 
Still to new brooks and pastures new. 
So strayed he till the white pavilions 
Of his camp were told by millions, 
Till his children’s households seven 
Were numerous as the stars of heaven. 
Then he bade us rove no more ; 
And in the place that pleased him best, 
On the great river's fertile shore, 
He fixed the city of his rest. 
He taught us then to bind the sheaves, 
To strain the palm’s delicious milk, 
And from the dark-green mulberry leaves 
To cull the filmy silk. 
Then first from straw-built mansions roamed 
O’er flower-beds trim the skilful bees ; 
Then first the purple wine-vats foamed 
Around the laughing peasant’s knees ; 
And olive-yards and orchards green, 
O’er all the hills of Nod were seen. 


of a 


Of our father and our king 

Let his grateful children sing. 
From him our race its being draws, 
His are our arts, and his our laws. 
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iron, Sergeant in Ireton’s Regiment.’ The writer of 
the present notice disentombed that glorious poem, 
and published it, some half-a-dozen years ago, in the 
Westminsler Review, to the huge delight of readers 
who were unacquainted with that old Quarterly of Mr 
Knight's, wherein lies, half unheard, full a 
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IL Like himself he bade us be, 


Proud, and brave, and fierce, and free. 
True, through every turn of fate, 
In our friendship and our hate. 
Calm to watch, yet prompt to dare ; 
Quick to feel, yet firm to bear ; 
Only timid, only weak, 
Before sweet woman’s eye and cheek. 
We will not serve, we will not know, 
The God who is our father’s foe. 
In our proud cities to his name 
No tewples rise, no altars flame. 
Our flocks of sheep, our groves of spice, 
To him afford no sacrifice. 
Enough that once the House of Cain 
Hath courted with oblation vain 

The sullen power above. . 
Henceforth we bear the yoke no more; 
The only gods whom we adore 

Are glory, vengeance, love. 


There are many lines in this poem which remind 
one of ‘the Keeping of the Bridge’ in the Lays of 
Ancient Rome ; some, indeed, have been obvious) 
broken up and made use of for that far later, though 
scarcely effort. Macaulay never wasted his 
words ; nor did he pretend to write verses by inspi- 
ration. He composed, or seems to have 
according to the mood, not of the moment, but of the 
month, and upon subjects 
or his companionship at the time. Thus, it y 
needs the date to tell us that Praed and he must 
have been intimate when he wrote his Sermon in a 
Churchyard, which begins : 
Let pious Damon take his seat, 
With mincing step and languid smile, 
And scatter from his *kerchief sweet, 
Sabsean odours o’er the aisle ; 
And spread his little jewelled hand, 
And smile round all the parish beauties, 
And pat his curls, and smooth his band, 
Meet prelude to his saintly duties. 


Let the thronged audience press and stare, 
Let stifled maidens ply the fan, 
Admire his doctrines and his hair, 


And whisper : ¢ What a good young man !’ 


It must be confessed, however, that in this particular 
style of off-hand though polished descri ion, he falls 
short of his ited friend Lord Macaulay’s literary 
executor has accused of withholding poems that 
should have Lo ey: in this collection, and in 
cular The Cavaliers’ March to London, as being a of 
how well the poet could write even upon that si 
which his political sym ies were But i ie 
the first p there is the similarity, which has 
been already alluded to in another case, 
between it and the Radical War-song, to to the 
—in verses we have purposely omitted in our quotation 
of the la latter poem—of whole lines and even cow pes 
and secondly, the Cavaliers’ is only Cavalier in 
name, and in reality lampoons he by 
us sentiments. =" however, 

ent of its kind, and not accessible to > 
majority of our readers, we here subjoin it, and fitly 
close our paper with 's own spirited lines : 


THE CAVALIERS’ MARCH TO LONDON. 
To horse, to horse, brave cavaliers, 
To horse for church and crown ; 
Strike, strike your tents, snatch up your spears, 
And ho for London town ! 
The imperial Harlot, doomed a prey 
To our avenging fires, 
Sends up the voice of her dismay 
From all her hundred spires. 


The Strand resounds with maidens’ shrieks, 
The ’Change with merchants’ sighs, 

And blushes stand on brazen cheeks, 
And tears in iron eyes ; 

And, pale with fasting and with fright, 
Each Puritan committee 

Hath summoned forth to hd and fight 
The Roundheads of the city ; 


And soon shall London’s sentries hear 
The thunder of our drum, 
And London’s dames, in wilder fear, 
Shall cry: ‘ Alack ! they come!’ 
Fling the fascines—tear up the spikes ; 
And forward one and 
Down, down with all their train-band pikes! 
Down with their mud-built wall ! 


Quarter ?—Foul fall your whining noise, 
Ye recreant spawn of Fraud! 

No quarter—think on Stafford, boys ; 
No quarter—think on Laud 

What, ho, the craven slaves retire ! 
On—trample them to mud! 

No quarter—charge ! no quarter—fire f 
No quarter—blood, blood, blood ! 


What next? In sooth, there lacks no witch, 
Brave lads, to tell us where ; 
Sure London's sons be passing rich, 
Her daughters wondrous fair ; 
And let that dastard be the theme 
Of many a board’s derision, 
Who quails for sermon, cuff, or scream 
Of any sweet 


Their lean divines of solemn brow, 
Sworn foes to throne and steeple, 

From an unwonted pulpit now 
Shall edify the people ; 

Till the tired hangman, in despair, 
Shall curse his blunted shears, 

And vainly pinch, and scrape, and tear 
Around their leathern ears. 


We'll hang above his own Guildhall 
The city’s grave recorder, 

And on the den of thieves we'll fall, 
Though Pym should speak to order. 

In vain the lank-haired gang shall try 
To cheat our martial law; 

In vain shall Lenthall trembling ery 
That ‘Strangers must withdraw.’ 


Of bench and woolsack, tub and chair, 
We'll build a glorious pyre, 

And tons of rebel parchment there 
Shall crackle in the fire. 

With them shall perish, cheek by jowl, 

. Petition, psalm, and libel, 

The colonel’s canting muster-roll, 
The chaplain’s dog-eared Bible. 


We’ll tread a measure round the blaze 
Where England’s pest expires, 

And lead along the dance’s maze 
The beauties of the Friars. 

Then smiles in every face shall shine, 
And joy in every soul ; 

Bring forth, bring forth the oldest wine, 
And crown the largest bowl. 


And as with nod and laugh you sip 
The goblet’s rich carnation, 

Whose bursting bubbles seem to tip 
The wink of irritation ; 
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Drink to those names, those glorious names— 
Those names no time shall sever— 

Drink in a draught as deep as Thames, 
Our Church and King for ever ! 


BOWLS AND BOWLING-GREENS. 


the food clfered to it by Encyclopedias! "They may 
e 0 to it by Encye ias! may 
set at rest a doubt of the imtcliecks they minal 
the desires of the pocket by settling a disputed bet; 
but beyond the bare mechanical statement of a fact, 
how rarely do they stray. I look for my favourite 
e of Bowls in one of them, and I find the Rev. 
illiam Lisle Bowles, author of several ingenious 
poems, in its place. I consult one of the of 
them, and am humiliated to behold this charming 
subject dismissed in three-and-forty lines. In a 
third I read this idiotic (if not intentionally insulting) 
statement: ‘Bowls, an English game, played with 
bowls ; these are generally of lignum vite.’ 
I wonder out of what material the gentleman’s 
head was constructed who imparted that interesti 
information: if it had been elderwood, he co 
scarcely have been more pithy Of bowling-greens, 
whereon he might surely have whiled away a plea- 
sant five minutes, the man says absolutely nothing. 


A Bowling-green is nature’s billiard-table, and the 
game at bowls compared to that pernicious pastime, 
is as gaslight unto sunlight, or as the sparkling 
water of the mountain-stream to that which is kept 
in tanks, and filtered by some patent process. 
man that could object to Bowls as a carnal amuse- 
ment, must be a itan indeed, and ought to be 
made to swallow the Jack. It is so simple, that 
a child may learn its rules in a few minutes, and 
yet it requires such skill, that one may live to 
threescore-and-ten, and never understand one’s own 
bowls—an aphorism, although we say it who should 
not say it, which may take rank with many of Solo- 
mon’s. That sagacious monarch, it is more than prob- 
able, did not play bowls; and the more was the pity, 
since it is just such qualities as he is represented to 
have possessed which constitute a good player. Your 
intention, it is true, is simply to approach and lie by 
the Jack as nearly as possible; but the means to be 
taken for the insurance of that result require a judg- 
ment of the highest order. A number of players 
have been before you (sw ), and placed their mis- 
siles like a chevaux de frise all around the desired 
object. To the unpractised as es — is absolutely no 
ingress—no ‘ port’ as it is —for anything bi 
than a marble. It is true that the of rad 
bowls belong to own side; but the unpractised 
eye does not. conceal from itself—if it is an honest eye, 
and not inclined to blink matters—that that circum- 
stance rather makes matters worse; for it is worse to 
knock away a friend who is ‘in,’ or to knock in an 
enem A ab ‘out, than not to get in with one’s 
own 

I have known a very tolerable player, nay, even 
a ‘skip,’ or <f the cde, to aller sm i 
score in this manner. His friends, who, let us sup- 
pose, are represented by a, have five bowls ‘in,’ or 
nearest the Jack; his enemies—the bs—of course 
being ‘nowhere;’ and z—for the unhappy man is 
alive, and shall remain unknown—has to play the 
no doubt. His allies, end of the 
green, give warning-voice t are willing to 
take what they te got, and be thankful ; that 
he had better not attempt another shot. His foes, 
pretending to be his friends, invite him, on the 
contrary, to ‘put in another. They bring their 
Grecian gifts of advice gratis to an only too eager 
market. The wretched z entertains an idea—‘ a con- 
ception,’ as he calls it—of vast but obscure character. 


This gentleman is ordinarily a most trustworthy 
‘skip ;’ but when he proclaims, as he sometimes does, 
that a splendid thought has struck him—the odds 
against the execution of which are always about 99 
to 1—the knees of all his side are loosened with 
dismay. A mistake in prose-writing is excusable 

ugh—h m est errare—but in , in the 
divine art, a false rhythm, a discord, a bathos, and far 
worse, the writing the exact opposite of that which 
you had intended to write, is not to be forgiven. X 
delivered his bowl with even more than his usual 
consideration, and watched it for some moments with 
after er of the late 

peror Napoleon Bonaparte ; but at le perceivi 
what was about to happen, he fled up ra qung thi 
that fringed the Green, and was seen no more amongst 
us for the remainder of the season. X had put ‘in’ a 
bowl of the b party—put it in first, good reader ; had 
altered the score that was standing +5 in his own 
favour to —1. 

If such misfortunes, then, may happen to the 
best regulated ‘skips,’ you may conceive the dangers 
that beset a novice. His value as a player is, indeed, 
represented mathematically by the ./—l; he is 
just as likely to do harm to his friends as to do 

He is thrown in at the end, when the rest 
of his side has been chosen, like the piece of suet 
which is cast into the butcher’s scale to make up the 
weight. The nt writer (whose personal charac- 
teristic is snedanty is indebted for some of his best 
lessons of humility to the discipline of the Bowling- 

mn. As there were philosophers of the Porch, so 
oubtless there would re been of the Green—had 
the ancients cultivated greens ; and, indeed, it is the 
belief of the more enthusiastic Bowlers, that the philo- 
sopher Bias invented the pastime, and gave his illus- 
trious name to the means. whereby the missiles are 
impelled to left or right. Some persons, on the other 
hand, i ine this to be derived from the bias, or dis- 
position of the mind to go to one side—namely, one’s 
own side; to consider one’s own bowl ‘in,’ when to 
every disinterested eye it is certainly not in; but this 
we must leave to the etymologist. Certain it is that, 
in Bowls, the wish is not only father to the thought, 
but to the assertion; and the amount of contradicto: 
evidence which I have heard delivered around a Jac’ 
concerning the proximity of this or that, would not 


disgrace the court of the Old Bailey. I have even 
known a case where a gentleman of exceeding, and 
indeed somewhat exceptional rectitude, in great 


unpopularity in a certain bowling-club by introducing 
a spring measure which could not be tampered with, 
but always gave an accurate result. Before the intro- 
duction of that measure, the club had been used to 
estimate their distances by their respective pocket- 
handkerchiefs, which being of a more or less elastic 
texture, had given various results, suited to every 
mind ; and they resented the intrusion of the spring 
measure as the imposition of a tyrannical act 
uniformity. 

in—to return to the difficulties of this science— 
the ee has to not only against existin 

; he has to te also upon those whic 

are likely to pe after he has played. If the bowls 
of his own side are ‘in,’ he has to protect them, so 
that the next player may do them no evil; he has to 
stifle in his breast the desire of self-display—a most 
healthful discipline, which it is difficult mdeed for 
some to submit themselves to—and to lie modestly 
(not nearing the desired object at all) a guard-ship in 
the offing, ‘a block’ against which the coming foe may 
dash himself in impotent rage. As this is one of the 
severest acts of self-denial and self-devotion of which 
the human soul is capable, so it is, physically, exceed- 
ing difficult to compass. It is all very well for a ‘skip’ 
exclaim ‘ Guard,’ in an voice, aight 
if it were as easy as essay-writing ; but it is no li 
mandate for even the best and —o obedient of players 
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to obey. You are generally ‘narrow’ or ‘wide,’ or 
‘short’ or ‘strong,’ or the 
be, and you are greeted accordingly, t out 

“f the bowl, with some such remarks as these : 
*Where are you coming to? What is the good of you?’ 
or in a reflective whisper, that can, however, be heard 
over the whole Green. ‘The stupid idiot, why did I 
ever choose him on my side?’ To evade these obser- 
vations, some persons—nay, I regret to write, some 
‘skips’—will lay their bowl only a few feet before 
them, easily blocking the way of the aay player, 
it is true, but that at a loss of self-respect, I should 
hope—and certainly of the dine 23 of the next player 
—which it is needless and id be painful for me to 
enlarge upon. Such feelings of indignation, however, 
are transient as the bowls themselves and leave as 
little trace behind them. At no time ( even 
when engaged in antagonistic measurement) does the 
genuine—that is to say, the reflective— Bowler become 
so outrageous in his sentiments as to preclude all hope 
of reconciliation, for well he knows his mortal enemy 
of the moment may be his sworn a Poa a reconsti- 
tuted ‘side,’ within the hour, whose bowls he will then 
have to stand by as by his own. 

A Bowling-green is indeed no for bad 
humour, but for pleasant companionship and a sort 
of decorous mirth, ing no nearer tion to the 
vulgar merriment of a skittle-alley, than does a 
minuet to a jig. The time at which the game is 
generally played is propitious for active and yet 
unfatiguing amusement—the long cool evenings of 
summer, when the labours of the day are over, and 
nothing intervenes between man and his rest-chamber 
less pleasant than his supper. The place seems espe- 
cially set apart for quiet recreation. It is almost 
always a retired spot, cut off from the thoroughfares 
of Life, and is necessarily more or less agreeable to 
look at. The clean-shaven, well-rolled with 
its sloping banks of grass on the four sides, and the 
seats or garden-chairs with which they are usually 

i are objects that please every 
The situation, too, of bowling-greens is erally 
charming, either in its seclusion, or, if it open, 

nging to a town, they are commonly placed, for 
obvious reasons, in the outskirts; and if not, they 
are surrounded by high walls after the monastic 
fashion. The most beautiful bowling-greens in 
England are to be found at Cambridge and Oxford. 


Whether the monks diverted themselves with bowls, 


hims 
thereby as in the reading-room of his Club. How 
odd it must have looked to have seen them playing 
in their horsehair shirt-sleeves! How pleasant it 
must have been, when their game was over, to have 
refreshed themselves from the fruit-trees upon their 
grand old walls, or in the surrounding garden, and 
may-be with a flagon of good ale from the buttery 
hatch! What pleasant pictures of my own bygone 
time the thought of those old Bowling-greens calls 
up! The restful evenings beneath the shadow. of 
collegiate elms, when nothi i the summer 
air save the sound of i 


lacking, I wot, nor eke 
the weed that maketh content the soul of man. 

No matter: there be Bowling- elsewhere. I 
see one with my outward and physical eye; I sit, even 
in my note-book, while my indignant ‘skip’ upbraids 


me for my idle inattention. ‘You waste your time 


jot these thoughts down | his 


——s , cries my skip, not knowing that I am 
writing of himself. He is a fine sight when in the 
act of delivering his bowl, which he performs with a 
supernatural solemnity ; but when it has left his hand, 
Sobunenes a wonderful spectacle. He twists his fingers 
as though he were making a cat’s cradle, and turns his 
hands one over the other as though he were washing 
them ‘with invisible soap in imperceptible water. 
rogress 0: wl with an expression 0: 
+a — serie ; he inclines his body as the bias inclines 
the bowl; he becomes, indeed, so utterly one with 
that missile, that I am half surprised he does not 
revolve as it does, and lie on his back with his face 
to the sky when it has finished. If the bowl is 
he.is careful to mention it, along with the information 
that he always sends good bowls; if bad, he remarks 
that the company had better watch his second atten- 
tively, for it will be worth their while, since he has 
never been known to give two bad ones. My honoured 
‘ skip’ has, however, only a just confidence in him- 
self, and is the best player, perhaps, upon our Green ; 
that is to say, with the exception of one — whom 
a constitutional modesty—which has already 
alluded to—prevents me from more particularly 
indicating. 


A DARK PAGE FROM RUSSIAN HISTORY. 
Few readers of Russian history will fail to remember 
the name of Count Alexey Orloff, one of the most 
prominent actors in the murder of Peter III. of 
Russia. But treacherous as was that deed, it loses 
half its blackness when compared with another 
committed by him at the instigation of Catharine IL, 
widow and successor to the murdered monarch. 

Catharine, not being a native Russian princess, was 
most desirous of removing from her path all who 
might be supposed likely to disturb the security of 
her government ; and in order to effect her 
in one instance, she and her associate Orloff exercised 
a degree of fiendish ingenuity almost unparalleled in 
history. The unfortunate girl who excited the jealousy 
of Catharine was a Russian princess, and granddaughter 
to Peter the Great. Elizabeth II., his daughter, 
contracted a private marriage with Count Alexey 
Razumoffsky, and three children, two sons and a 
daughter, were the issue of this union. Of the sons, it 
is only necessary to say that one was accidentally 
killed, and the other not judged of sufficient political 


elf | importance to excite either jealousy or suspicion. But 


it was otherwise with the young Princess Tarranakoff, 
the subject of our story. 

The ambitious designs of the Empress Catharine 
with regard to Poland excited the indignation of the 
Polish nobles, and one of these, the Count Radzivill, 
conceived the design of using this young native 
princess as an instrument in supplanting her. For 
this purpose, by dint of bribing her female attendants, 
he secretly removed her to Poland, and thence to 
Italy. Many attempts were made to induce Radzivill 
to place the young princess in the power of Catharine; 
but though reduced to poverty by the confiscation of 
his estates, the promise of their restoration, and the 
offer of the most costly bribes, failed in inducing him 
to yield. No effect being produced by such proposals, 
the empress had recourse to threats. Mysterious 
communications were conveyed to the Polish count, 
intimating that ruin and impended over the 
Princess Tarranakoff, which could be averted only by 

is ceasing all correspondence with her. Whatever 
ambitious designs might have actuated Radzivill, he 
was most anxious for the safety of the unfortunate 


| 
I do not know; but if so, they must have tucked up 
| their frocks pretty high, just as a ‘skip’ I have in my 
| mind’s eye tucks up his coat-tails—as though the s 
and the near thud of the huge bowls—far larger 
; than in these degenerate days are made; or at the 
: river's side, to whose very brink we played, or 
‘ watched, in pauses of the game, the fleets of shallops 
L shooting by, and listened to the music of their oars: 
| 
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ily, he yielded to these 
ry of the princess, 
from the Russian govern- 


lested. 

This separation effected, the most difficult of 
Catharine's work was completed, and by the aid of the 
Count Alexey Orloff, and one of his infamous associates, 
the rest became easy. Though the murderer of her 
husband, Count myo | retained the favour of his 
imperial mistress ; doubtless, she found him a most 
useful tool in accomplishing other dark deeds, though 
a fouler crime than the one ——— on this 

ess princess could hardly disgrace human nature. 
whe resident at Rome, the of 
Peter the Great was eae with ev i 
befitting her rank ; but at the time Orloff came thither, 
she was almost in want, and occupying a poor lodging 
in a humble quarter of the city. J of her sur- 
ape when an elegantly attired officer upon her 
offer his services. he was to all appearance 
wealthy, and ‘er situation one of actual i ce, he 
paid her the same respect as though she been 


respect. Can I, when you are before me, forget that 
the granddaughter of the illustrious Czar Peter the 
homage I can offer? Is it 
or me, 
that to you, and not to the tyrannical foreigner w 

occupies it, belongs the imperial throne of Russia? 
I have not the honour to be your coun but 
believe me, princess, I am not the less oted to 


The unfortunate princess listened with delight and 

wl langua er ears, 

departure of ivill had almost reduced her to 
despair. She answered this flattering speech in terms 
which proved how much pleasure it had given her, 
and desired to know > em she was indebted for 
this solicitude respecting her welfare. To this her 
visitor replied : ‘That his name was of little moment, 
since he was only the ambassador sent by some of her 
most influential countrymen, whose hearts bled to 
think that she, the descendant of one so doubly illus- 
trious as the Czar Peter the Great had proved hi 
to be, should be exposed to neglect and indigence in a 
foreign land.’ The na’ y curious 
to know the names of those whose interest was so 


deeply excited in her behalf, agai her visitor 
for information on this point, but e still refused to 
gratify her curiosity. He, however, permission 

present one who would explain ; and having 


obtained it, withdrew as from the ce of a sove- 
reign prince, having first knelt to kiss her hand. 

e visitor who thus imposed on the credulity of 
the Princess Tarranakoff was indeed employed by 
one of her countrymen, he being the spy _ associate 
of Count Alexey Orloff. The uniform in which he 
appeared was of course assumed for the occasion, as 
he was in reality a man of most infamous character, 
a Neapolitan by birth, and chosen as his tool by 
the count, because he had already committed crimes 
sufficient to prove that he would enter unscrupulously 
into the designs of that nobleman. Ribas, for that 
was his name, did not at once introduce Orloff to the 
presence of his intended victim; he repeated his visit, 

e use of his a y i 
her, completely won her confidence. ing 
Now was Orloff's time. When informed that the 
schemes of his emissary had proved successful, and 
the princess was duly prepared to listen to and believe 


because you are in a foreign > Se and unfortuna’ 


emissary, the deference 


the princess became devotedly 
to the man whom she believed to be a model of 
that was noble, good, and disinterested. In a 
time, Orloff had cause for exultation in the 
his plan, for the princess readily consented to be his 
wife. A sham-marriage completed the deception, and 
wap on the of Go a brief 
riod of unclouded happiness. Never for a moment 
id she s the imposition that had been prac- 
tised upon her, but built with the most perfect faith 
on the affection and sincerity of him she believed to 


g | be her husband. 


uiring 

ied: ‘ Ah, dearest, I may well 
look sorrowful, since I must leave you—you whom all 
here call the and the beautiful. But who can tell 
how good or how beautiful you are in my ? You, 
trious is as is high station, i 


to yours?’ 

t was, of course, no of Orloff’s intention to 
leave his wife behind, though he was desirous that 
she should propose to accompany him. Hitherto, she 
had been carefully watched, though unknown to her- 
self, she having attributed the continual presence of 
the count to the devoted affection he professed for her. 
She was received a sum- 
mons to join the squadron he commanded at Leghorn, 
and thither he aes went, and was received with 
many demonstrations of res: Orloff's scheme was 
fast approaching its completion, and the Empress 
Catharine, exulting in its success, prepared to shower 
honours on those who had laboured so zealously in 


blue sky only as an 
can 


Gay, and in the hi princess 
laughed and chatted with her attendants, little 
dreaming of the horrible fate impending over her. 
It had arranged that she should be permitted 
the indulgence of a marine excursion, and she was 
assisted up the side of the vessel by her obsequious 
husband. lookers-on saw the sails spread without 
suspicion, and waved their farewells, deeming that 
they should soon witness the return of the party. The 
hapless princess, was doomed never to revisit the 
shores of ‘Italy. On board the ship were none save 
the creatures of Orloff; and now, having his wife 
completely in his power, he revealed his treachery in 
all its blackness and fiendish ingenuity. The delicate 
wrists of the pri were manacled, and the grand- 
cn ply. czar was taken back to her native 

not, as she had been led to expect, with the 
honours due to her rank, and the prospect of a throne, 
but as a wretched prisoner. 


voyage, but probably no human being ever suffered 
greater. Sor Suing yous after’ ival, 
was the inmate of a dungeon in the Russian capital. 
Catharine i of her 


ine triumphed 
and amply rewarded those who had too 


as we may call him, appeared on the stage. 
protect her from a a ul_empress and most/ Better skilled in the —_ of a court than was his ‘ 
unscrupulous woman ? Ee of the latter sank into insig- 
covert menaces, and took nificance when compared with that of his more 
having first exacted a ple 
| One day he entered her presence with an air of the 
sea on the imperial throne. fhen invy sl 
in her presence, fhe respectfully declined. ‘ Misfor- 
tune,’ said he, ‘cannot alter your claims to our ny speak of this, Alexey?’ sai e princess. 
‘My birth mattered little when you sought and found 
me poor—nay, in want. It was not on an illustrious 
rincess you fixed your affections, but on a neglected 
woman. Why should we part? Can 
y you? Am I not your wife, and as 
| such, is it not my pleasure to sacrifice my convenience 
her behalf. 
— by her husband, stepped into a magniticent 
It would be utterly to | | agony 
of mind she must have endured during this gloom 
XUM 
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carried it out. Europe might exclaim against her, 
but her object was gained, and the Princess Tarrana- 
koff was in her power. In her dark prison-house, 
the unhappy young woman spent, it is said, six 
ears, and her deliverance came in a dreadful 
ashion. The autumnal was and 
a furious gale raged in St Petersburg. e an 
waves of fhe Neva lashed the sides of the her a 
in which she was confined. Absorbed in sorrowful 
recollections, she scarcely heeded the storm, until 
she noticed that the floor of her dungeon was wet ; 
then the horrible thought crossed her mind, that 
the river was rising. Perceiving that the water 
gained in height, she shrieked aloud; she strove, by 
every means in her power, to attract the attention of 
her jailer. But no human aid was at hand. She 
raised herself as high as possible by means of the 
articles of furniture in her cell, but still th® waters 
pursued her. The whole of the ground-floor of the 
prison was laid under water. hen the gale had 
passed over, and the gs Neva returned to its 
ordinary course, her jailer found only the corpse of 
what had been the victim of Count Alexey Orloff’s 
treachery, and the jealous hatred of Catharina 
Alexiewna. 


THE WIMBLEDON RIFLE-MATCH. 


SpecraL trains had been running from Waterloo to 
Wimbledon throughout the ‘rifle-week,’ as fast a3 pas- 
sengers accumulated at the station. On Saturday, when 
the Queen’s Prize was contended for, when what has been 
called the examination for double-first in rifle-shooting 
came on, crowds filled the carriages as fast as they 
could be got ready. We went down in the morning. 
Volunteers in all shades of uniform, with rifles, and 
pouches well stored with ammunition, were waiting 
on the platform, and took the train by assault as soon 
as it was formed. I sat opposite a gentleman in braid, 
with a long Enfield, and very positive opinions about 
the match. The carriage was full. We talked butts 
and projectiles all the way down. Wimbledon Station 
was reached in about a quarter of an hour,and we found 
an irregular stand of cabs waiting to take us to the 
common. ‘Here youare, sir; Hansom! half-a-crown; 
two shillings.’ ‘Bus! plenty of room inside; shilling 
each.’ We went by the bus. It bristled with arms, 
and was double loaded outside; the volunteers sitting 
with their legs dangling down like those of mutes 
on a return-hearse. There was quite a study of 
pendent boots from the window at which I sat. In 
about a mile and a half, we were set down out- 
side a fence like a hoarding round a half-built 
house. Passing through the entrance, where we 
paid one shilling, we found ourselves on the common 
—a wide heath, with patches of furze, and a fringe 
of tents. The eye took in the arrangements at a 
glance. Within the fringe of tents, which contained 
mainly refreshments, were a row of others in pairs, 
about a hundred yards apart, opposite and correspond- 
ing to pairs of butts 500 yards off. These were 
mounds of earth, some 15 feet high, and 30 feet wide. 
Beyond them was a still more distant line, nearly a 
mile off. In front of each stood the targets—plates of 
iron about half an inch thick, and six feet square, 
white-washed, with a black centre two feet in diameter. 
The furthest were so distant that the centre was just 
visible as a little black dot not much bigger than that 
of an ‘i.’ 

The tents from which the firing was going on were 


interfering with the shooters by a rope passed round 
a ring of stakes driven into the ground. The firing- 
tents to the right were occupied by the candidates for 
the Queen’s Prize of L.250; those on the left were 
hard at work at ‘ Aunt Sally.’ We visited these first. 
‘Aunt Sally’ is adapted from the popular venture of that 
name at fairs and races. You pay a shilling for your 
shot, and the receipts are divided at the close of the day 
among those who hit the centre. I walked up to the 
tent opposite the third pair of butts ; a crowd of gal- 
lant volunteers were waiting for their turn to shoot. 
The tent from which they fired in rotation was about 
eight feet wide, open before and behind. At the 
entrance, a man sat with pen, ink, and paper, ready to 
receive the moneys, and put down the names of those 
who hit the centre. Some twenty men were standing 
in single file, treading close on each other’s heels, and 
shuffling forward as the turn of the leading man came 
to fire; after which he moved off to the right, round 
the tent, reloaded, and took his place again in the line 
—like the processions in the smaller theatres. You 
might fire in any position. This liberty was freely 
used. Some stood ; some knelt in the approved Hythe 
posture; others sat down, and gathered up their knees 
as if they were going to take their place in a circle 
of ‘Hunt the Slipper;’ others lay flat down upon 
their stomachs. The mistakes made were occasionally 
odd enough. ‘Hollo! sir, you have forgotten to cock 
your rifle.’ ‘You have not put up your sight.’ ‘That 
is the wrong butt you are aiming at.’ One fat fellow 
sat down with a jolt, and fired right up into the air! 

Close beside each was a bullet-proof iron 
shed, shaped like the body of a Hansom cab off its 
wheels: in this the marker sat, and signaled the 
result of each shot. A dark-blue flag shewed that 
the centre was hit; a white one, that the white part 
of the target had been struck; a red, waved close to 
the ground, that the ball had fallen short. 

Armed with a race-glass, lent to me by one of the 
bystanders, I sat down on the grass at the entrance 
of the tent, and watched the shooting. The 
target, I have said, was 500 yards off, and the 
centre two feet in diameter. No one was allowed to 
fire from a rest. This, then, was no child’s play, 
though many of those present joined in it with great 
merriment. The party who were firing belonged to 
a genuine London corps; many of them, till within 
the last few months, never had a rifle in their hands. 
The shooting, however, was remarkably good. One 
smart young fellow was telling me how he knew 
nothing whatever about shooting until lately. When 
his twrn came, he laid himself flat down on the ground, 
and quietly drove his bullet right into the centre— 
that is, he would have hit a man more than a quarter 
of a mile off. I stood by the tent for some time ; 
again and again the distant flag was waved, shewing 
that the target had been struck; and this was the 
skill of men who hitherto had spent their lives behind 
the counter or at the desk. Think of that, ye sneering 
martinets and swaggering French colonels! Here were 
thorough-bred Cockneys, poking fun at one another, 
but all the while making practice that would rival or 
even beat the famous Chasseurs de Vincennes, without 
seeming to think they were doing anything out of the 
way. A soldier alone, who stood by me, 


any surprise. 
Prescutly, the order came to cease firi 


surrounded by crowds of people, who were kept from 


; and the 
markers, waving large red flags, to indicate 


= 


| 
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of the spectators turned into a huge refreshment 
marquee, furnished by Strange, the caterer at the 
Crystal Palace. All tastes were suited; you could 
dine at any figure at well-ordered tables, or be happy 
on the grass with a slice of bread and cheese a 
pot of porter. 

During the armistice, I walked up to the butts. For 
many yards in front of them the ground was covered 
with es of lead, the bullets that struck the iron 
having been, not flattened—that is too gentle a word 
—but actually splashed about. The targets were 
spotted all over with hits. Those untrained, inex- 

ienced Londoners would have utterly cut up a 
of horse or foot half a mile off! 
en the firing be again, I went to see the 
conclusion of the contest for the Queen’s Prize—the 
highest honour of the week. The competitors had 
Sere Gosling at the 800 and 900 yard ranges ; 
and w I walked up, a party of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, in undress, were fixing up the tent to fire 
from at the final distance of 1000 yards. The target 
was also in this case white, with a centre two feet in 
It looked hopelessly distant. 

Imagine yourself standing at the Oxford Street 
circus, and expected to hit a tea-tray in Tottenham 
Court Road. 


There was quite a purple haze, that made the butt 
look like a distant Lill,’ the target shewing like a 
white at its foot with one small window. 
Thousands of spectators had now assembled to 
watch the progress, or rather final struggle, of the 
match. The signal-flags were so distant, that many 
would not trust their naked eyes, but used a telescope. 
In a very short time, the strife became exceedingly 
interesting. Mr Ross and another tleman were 


shade nervousness 
competitor, strung up to the tightest strain of excite- 
ment, lay down flat upon the grass, and hid his face. 
Ross, having now cocked his rifle, missed, as was 


; the target is hit—he is one ahead. . 
Now, Ross, this is the crisis of your fame: 
de the prize; hit the centre, and you 


* 
: 


have just 


of smoke; no 
other sound breaks the silence. No!—yes, yes, it is 
flag; he has struck the centre, that little 
less dot, no bigger than a parasol, nearly a mile 
; and the suppressed breath of the multitude 
into a well-earned cheer. 
this, he shot off one or two ties, and estab- 
his victory. 


into the common, dusty, and, to judge of rate 
at which oy, rushed into the 
when they piled arms, thirsty as sand. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 


Tne blue of the forget-me-not 
Is blossoming in the sky, 
The gentian-flower’s most inner heart 
_ Hath not so deep a dye; 
*Tis purest sapphire liquefied, 
That glows in glory and in pride. 


The young leaves on the elder rods 
Shine with a thin soft gold ; 

The cock, the farmyard Sultan, 
Struts in the sunshine bold, 

Transparent crimson all his crest, 

Red brazen plumes upon his breast. 


A Sabbath stillness fills the air : 
The very larks aloft, 
Scaling the white rose-puffs of cloud, 
Are singing hushed and soft ; 
With pious meditation, feed 
The tranquil cows in the green mead. 


Patient and blind, with Samson strength, 
The village church doth stand, 

The hearse-plume yew its only kith 
In all this English land, 

The warder for long centuries 

Of these poor country crofts and leas. 


The rainbow glass has gone to dust, 
The dial’s lightning-rent, 
The weather-cock upon the roof 
Is crazed and tempest-bent ; 
The weather-beaten tower stands there, 
Rapt in its long unceasing prayer. 


A curious latticing of shade 
Under the windows falls 
A flickering of the yew-tree’s gloom 
Wavering on mouldy walls. 
You hear the black-birds in the calm, 
Between the pauses of the psalm. 


The sunshine on the battered tombs 
Sheds benedictions—smiles, 

That passing, bless the children there 
Sitting along the aisles ; 

While swallows underneath the eaves 

Chatter about the coming leaves. 


The vicar for a moment stops— 
The thrushes in the laurels 
Break in upon the half-read hymn 
With snatches of their carols ; 
The sparrow on the window sill 
Chirps with much love, but little skill. 


On Sundays, how brave faces crowd 
As the old bell tolls in ! 

Glossy their hair, happy their eyes, 
Rich crimson brown their skin— 
Pulling their forelocks down, they go, 

What time the organ ’gins to blow. 


W. T. 
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; of the rest, and equal. It was Mr Ross's turn. 
He knelt down, aimed deliberately, and pulled the 
trigger. Alas! his rifle was only at half-cock. This 
threw him out for a minute. Several voices, sympa- 
thetically enough, said: ‘Ah, now he will miss.” <A 
The other gentleman picked himself up from the 
ground, and came forward. See! he kneels down, 
steadies himself upon his heel, and puts his rifle to his 
shoulder. No—not yet—something dazzles him. He 
takes it down for a moment, and passes his hand over 
his eyes. Another aim—crack! Yes—up goes the 
The little dot 
further off; 
can barely see it; but to hit it, pr 
eee into your rifle, 
shade of Robin Hood, behold! Now for nerves of Zo 
steel, and a pulseless heart. 
All hold their breath. The marker’s hand stops 
; midway with fresh-dipped pen; the very policemen 
on re boar 4 Noe with = palms to catch 
ight o e possible signal. e gallant young 
Al kneels coolly down in the door of the tent, a 
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